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Xlmcolnshire  X^^uralisis'  Union. 


^presidential  j££ddre$$ 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  November  14th,  1942. 

EY 

T.  H.  Court. 


THE  INSECT  MENACE. 


I  am  venturing  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  number  of  facts 
about  insects  which  are  probab  y  well  known  to  some  of  you, 
but  which  may  be  new  to  others,  and  will,  in  any  case,  bear 
repetition.  I  have  entitled  my  paper  “  The  Insect  Menace  ”, 
but  I  propose  to  include  in  it  a  number  of  interesting  facts 
about  some  strange  members  of  the  insect  world.  The  first  is 
not  strange;  it  is  merely  this  :  insects  have  six  legs — no  more 
and  no  less — so  a  spider,  which  has  eight  legs,  is  not  an  insect, 
nor  are  such  creatures  as  centipedes.  Insects  can  live  in 
almost  any  condition  :  one  beetle  attacks  malt  at  temperatures 
of  from  ii2°  to  120°  F. — others  can  be  kept  alive  only  on  ice. 
Wood-boring  beetles  can  remain  as  larvae  for  many  years  : 
the  larva  of  the  beetle  called  Callidium  has  been  known  to 
gnaw  through  3J  mm.  of  sheet  lead  The  great  yellow  Sawfly, 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  a  Hornet,  has  been  known  to 
bore  through  13  layers  of  sheet  lead  into  a  pine  log.  Insects 
feed  on  every  imaginable  substance  :  some  have  been  known 
to  live  in  the  corks  of  cyanide  bottles,  which  we  use  to  kill  our 
insects  Many  insects  are  musicians.  The  Orthoptera,  which 
include  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets,  are  perhaps  the 
greatest.  The  grasshoppers  emit  a  shrill  note  by  rubbing 
their  legs  violently  against  their  wing  cases.  The  crickets  rub 
their  wing  cases  together.  In  some  cases,  the  sound  is  due  to 
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the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  thorax.  In  the 
case  of  flies,  bees,  and  dragon-flies,  if  the  wings  are  held  the 
thorax  still  buzzes.  In  Japan,  a  cricket  there  sings  a  note 
‘  G  ’  one  octave  higher  than  the  top  ‘  G  ’  on  a  piano.  The 
house  fly,  with  330  vibrations  per  second,  produces  the  note  ‘  F 
and  the  bee,  with  190  vibrations  per  second,  the  note  ‘A’,  but 
this  drops  to  *  E  *  when  the  insect  is  tired.  Many  of  the 
insect  noises,  however,  have  not  yet  been  explained.  Other 
insects  are  capable  of  giving  light  without  heat — the  common 
glow-worm  is  one  of  the  few  English  insects  which  are  able 
to  do  this.  The  glow-worm  is  merely  a  beetle,  and  it  is  the 
female,  which  is  wingless,  that  is  able  to  produce  this 
luminosity  ;  the  male  is  only  slightly  luminous,  but  the  eggs 
and  larvae  both  give  out  light.  It  is  caused  by  the  oxidation 
of  a  substance  called  luciferin,  and  is  possible  only  under  moist 
conditions.  This  female  glow-worm  is  useful  because  it  de¬ 
vours  snails.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  fire-flies  are  a  well- 
known  sight — they  are  really  beetles.  In  New  Zealand  the 
larvae  of  a  Fungus  Gnat  kept  in  a  box  streamed  out  light 
several  feet  from  the  opening,  very  much  startling  the  col¬ 
lector,  who  came  across  his  box  in  the  dark. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  about  insects  is 
the  huge  numbers  in  which  they  occur.  In  the  Eastern  Sibe¬ 
rian  and  N.  Canadian  Forests  clouds  of  midges  will  extinguish 
a  fire,  and  after  sunset  it  is  quite  impossible  to  drink,  as  your 
cup  of  tea  is  immediately  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  their  bodies.  These  midges  find  their  way  into  the  ears, 
hair,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth,  and  make  life  almost  unbear¬ 
able.  Even  as  near  home  as  N.W.  Scotland  it  is  sometimes 
almost  impossible  to  be  out  of  doors  in  Summer  evenings  with¬ 
out  some  kind  of  veil  over  the  face.  The  Large  White  butterfly 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  swarms  forming  a  cloud  which 
stretches  for  miles.  On  one  occasion  a  cloud  of  Nun  Moths 
was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  their  dead  bodies,  washed  up 
by  the  tide,  formed  a  wall  6  feet  high,  feet  broad  and  many 
miles  long.  In  South  America,  dragon-flies  appear  in  countless 
millions  driven  before  the  local  wind,  sometimes  at  very 
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high  speed.  When  settled  they  have  completely  covered 
the  trees  so  that  the  foliage  was  quite  invisible.  In  Africa, 
termites  (blind  underground  creatures)  at  times  break  out  of 
their  homes  and  having  provided  themselves  with  wings, 
appear  in  such  incredible  numbers  that  they  darken  the  sky. 
Swarms  of  locusts,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  do  much  harm, 
may  appear  with  a  front  of  some  3  or  4  miles,  their  column 
being  up  to  60  miles  in  depth.  Such  a  swarm  may  contain 
500,000,000,000  insects.  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  1784  in 
South  Africa  a  big  swarm  covering  2,000  square  miles  in  area 
was  blown  out  to  sea.  The  insects  formed  a  bank  3  to  4  miles 
wide  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  and  the  smell 
from  their  decaying  bodies  could  be  appreciated  150  miles 
away.  Among  the  smaller  insects,  an  expeditionary  force  of 
Driver  Ants  may  start  out  on  the  march.  Their  coming  is 
announced  by  swarms  of  beetles  and  other  creatures  fleeing 
before  them.  These  fierce  little  creatures  are  blind,  but  they 
move  forward  relentlessly.  /  ny  small  animals  or  birds  en¬ 
countered  will  be  destroyed — r  baby  in  its  cradle  would  be 
killed — no  living  animal  will  face  them.  Nevertheless,  two 
creatures  of  their  own  kind  devour  them — the  Stink  Ant  and 
the  Ant  Lion  Their  columns  have  been  known  to  tunnel 
under  a  road.  If  they  encounter  a  stream  they  make  bridges 
of  a  vast  number  of  themselves,  over  which  the  rest  of  the 
column  can  pass.  If  a  fire  be  encountered,  they  merely  march 
through  it  until  it  is  smothered,  and  the  column  goes  on. 

Now  here  is  another  aspect  of  the  ant.  One  of 
our  greatest  modern  writers  on  British  Butterflies  —  F. 
W.  Frowhawk — tells  us  in  his  excellent  book  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  after  20  years’  effort  the  strange  life  history  of  the 
Large  Blue  butterfly — Nomiades  avion.  This  scarce  insect  is 
to  be  found  nowadays  hardly  anywhere  tut  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bude  in  Cornwall,  where  it  may  be  sometimes  seen 
flying  in  the  combes  there,  and  in  Gloucestershire.  The  young 
larva  feeds  on  the  flowers  of  the  wild  thyme,  on  which  the  per¬ 
fect  insect  also  feeds.  Frowhawk,  watching  the  females  deposit¬ 
ing  their  eggs  upon  the  thyme  plants,  noticed  that  several  of 
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the  insects  chose  plants  growing  on  ant  heaps.  Many  of  the 
larvae  of  Lycaenids,  the  family  to  which  the  Large  Blue 
belongs,  spend  part  of  their  time  with  ants  which  like  the 
sweet  liquid  that  the  larvae  exude.  In  the  case  of  this  species, 
however,  the  larvae  vanish  in  their  last  stage,  and  Frowhawk 
finally  discovered  that  after  the  third  moult  the  larva  drops 
off  the  plant  and  starts  to  walk  about.  A  wandering  ant 
approaches  it  and  drinks  some  of  the  honey  and  soon  the 
caterpillar  hunches  up  its  forward  segments.  The  ant  there¬ 
upon  gets  astride  the  insect,  grips  it  with  its  mandibles,  and 
carries  it  off  to  its  nest,  where  it  provides  it  with  a  home  in 
return  for  a  regular  supply  of  its  honey.  Strangely  enough, 
the  other  ants  in  the  nest  do  not  interfere  with  it.  It  seems  to 
have  no  further  desire  for  thyme  as  food,  but  settles  down  to 

1  c 

a  diet  of  ants’  larvae  on  which  it  lives  until  it  is  full  fed  It 
hibernates  in  the  ants’  nest  and  starts  feeding  again  in  the 
Spring.  Finally,  it  hooks  itself  to  the  roof  of  its  home  and 
turns  into  a  chrysalis.  A  few  days  later  it  falls  to  the  floor, 
where  it  remains  another  three  weeks  or  so  before  hatching 
into  the  perfect  insect.  The  butterfly  by  then  finds  its  way  out 
of  the  nest  into  the  daylight,  clings  to  a  blade  of  grass  for  its 
wings  to  grow  and  dry,  and  finally  flies  off. 

But  ants  are  not  the  only  creatures  to  be  feared  :  there 
is  one  family  of  insects  known  as  the  Assassin  Bugs,  some  of 
which  are  huge  and  hideous  and  cause  severe,  burning  bites 
and  frequently  carry  disease.  The  old  nobles  of  Central  Asia 
used  to  keep  these  bugs  in  a  pit  and  feed  them  on  lumps  of 
meat  when  no  prisoners  were  handy.  In  1842  the  Emir  of 
Bokhara  flung  into  one  of  these  pits  two  British  Officers  who 
had  been  sent  to  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  There  they 
were  tormented  for  several  months  before  they  were  taken  out 
to  be  executed.  Not  all  such  insects  cause  pain  by  their  bites, 
and  are,  therefore,  possibly  to  be  more  dreaded.  In  Chile  and 
Peru,  one  of  these  bugs,  a  me  mber  of  the  largest  group,  has 
been  known  to  feed  upon  a  sleeping  child  for  15  minutes  with¬ 
out  disturbing  it.  Nevertheless,  these  creatures  transmit  a 
parasite  into  the  blood,  which  sets  up  a  disease  which  almost 
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always  ends  in  death.  People  who  have  lived  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  know  what  a  terrible  pest  the  Sand-fly  is.  It 
is  so  small  that  it  can  pass  through  the  mesh  of  the  finest 
mosquito  curtain,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
away.  During  the  day  it  hides  in  crevices  in  the  rocks,  or 
among  debris,  and  comes  out  at  night  to  commit  its  crimes. 
The  result  of  its  attack  is  frequently  a  short  fever,  which 
leaves  the  victim  very  weak.  The  stings  of  bees  are  usually 
harmless,  though  if  a  person  is  attacked  by  a  swarm  serious 
consequences  may  result.  In  Tanganyika  a  dead  elephant 
(an  unusual  thing)  was  found.  Natives  cut  it  open  and  found 
a  bees’  nest  stuck  in  its  throat.  Apparently,  the  animal,  while 
feeding,  had  pushed  a  mass  of  vegetation  and  the  nest  into  its 
mouth,  with  the  result  that  it  h  id  either  choked,  or  been  stung 
to  death.  But  while  bee  stings,  as  a  rule,  are  harmless, 
though  by  no  means  pleasant,  the  sting  of  a  wasp  can  be 
dangerous.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wasps  feed  on  carrion 
or  decayed  matter,  as  well  as  de  Driving  us  of  our  fruit.  Wasps, 
however,  do  help  us  by  destroying  flies. 

It  is  a  fact  that  insects  have  caused  more  human  deaths 
than  any  other  agent.  Those  that  are  most  responsible  are 
the  mosquito,  the  flea,  the  louse  and  the  tsetse  fly.  There  are 
some  2,000  species  of  mosquitoes,  and  they  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  world.  No  peoples  get  used  to  them — even  the  most 
primitive  races  cover  their  faces  with  clay  to  protect  them 
from  the  bites.  The  dangerous  one  is  Anopheles  maculipennis 
which  disseminates  malaria.  Sir  Ronald  Ross  claims  that 
malaria  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  the  mortality  of  the 
human  race.  To  distinguish  the  disease-bearing  Anopheles 
from  the  ordinary  gnat,  the  easiest  method  is  to  note  its  posi¬ 
tion  when  at  rest.  The  gnat  sits  with  its  back  and  wings 
horizontal  and  its  hind  legs  on  the  ground.  The  Anopheles 
raises  its  two  hind  legs  and  its  body,  tilting  upwards  at  an 
angle  of  450.  Although  malaria  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
400  years  b  c.,  it  was  not  until  1897  that  its  cause  was  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  male  mosquito  is  a  harmless  creature,  it  is  the 
female  that  does  all  the  damage.  Like  all  gnats,  these 
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creatures  insert  their  probosces  into  the  skin  of  their  victims 
and  drink  their  blood.  To  do  this,  however,  since  their  trunk 
is  of  the  tiniest  diameter,  they  first  inject  into  the  human  blood 
a  liquid  which  thins  the  blood  down,  so  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  drink  it.  The  mosquito,  carrying  the  germs  of 
malaria,  thus  injects  them  into  the  blood  of  her  victim.  The 
next  mosquito  to  bite  an  infected  person  becomes  herself 
infected,  and  so  passes  on  the  disease.  Ross,  an  Army  Surgeon 
in  India,  after  o.\  years’  research,  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
mosquito  the  actual  germs  of  malaria.  A  more  terrible  disease 
than  malaria — yellow  fever — was  discovered  in  Mexico  by 
Cortes,  and  tropical  America  has  suffered  fearfully  from  this 
disease.  As  late  as  the  end  of  last  century,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  so  ravaged  by  the  disease  that  ships  dared  not  visit  the 
port,  but  in  1900  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
scourge  was  a  handsome,  banded,  gnat,  called  Aedes  aegypti. 
The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  infection  is  well 
known,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  repeating.  The  members  of 
the  American  Army  Medical  Commission  built  two  small  huts. 
One  was  closed  so  as  to  keep  mosquitoes  out :  into  it  were 
brought  bedding  and  clothing  contaminated  by  yellow  fever 
patients,  and  three  men  spent  many  nights  in  this  hut,  sleep¬ 
ing  on  these  horrible  beds — not  one  case  of  yellow  lever 
resulted.  In  the  other  hut,  perfect  ventilation  was  provided, 
everything  was  sterilised,  but  mosquitoes  were  allowed  in.  A 
volunteer,  who  was  free  from  infection,  allowed  himself  to  be 
bitten  by  mosquitoes  who  had  already  fed  on  yellow  fever 
patients.  He  was  down  with  yellow  fever  in  four  days.  In 
addition  to  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  many  other  diseases  are 
carried  by  these  mosquitoes.  It  is  suggested  that  even  leprosy 
may  be  so  transferred.  Fortunately,  all  mosquito  larvae  live 
in  water.  Eggs  are  deposited  in  summer  on  the  water  surface 
in  ‘rafts’  of  some  200  to  300.  The  larva  hatches  and  de¬ 
scends  into  the  water,  where  it  lives  on  minute  particles  of 
organic  matter.  It  breathes  by  means  of  a  tube  from  the  8th 
of  its  10  segments.  Usually  it  rests  hanging  by  its  tail  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  its  respirator)  organs  thus  com- 
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municating  with  the  outer  air.  It  may  live  three  weeks  in  the 
larva  state,  but,  on  the  contrary,  autumn  larvae  will  pass  the 
winter  in  water,  even  if  it  be  frozen,  when  they  appear  to  be 
able  to  manage  almost  without  oxygen.  The  larva  of  Anopheles 
behaves  somewhat  differently,  but  the  essentials  are  the  same. 
The  pupa  does  not  feed,  so  it  need  not  hang  from  its  tail.  On 
the  contrary,  it  floats  with  its  anterior  part  uppermost,  and  its 
abdomen  hanging  downwards.  Its  breathing  apparatus  is 
now  in  its  prothorax  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  slightly  curved 
trumpets  lined  with  fine  bristles  set  closely  together  so  that 
when  the  pupa  submerges  wholly  water  cannot  enter.  The 
pupal  stage  lasts  only  a  few  days.  Now,  as  the  mosquito 
breeds  in  stagnant  water,  the  method  of  prevention  is  to  leave 
about  no  discarded  vessels  capable  of  holding  water,  and  to 
cover  water  butts  and  tanks  with  mosquito-proof  lids.  In 
large  areas  of  still  water,  fish,  dragon-fly  larvae  and 
other  creatures  destroy  the  mosquito  larvae.  Small  sheets  of 
water,  however,  can  be  kept  free  by  spraying  paraffin  oil  upcn 
their  surface.  Since  the  surface  tension  of  oil  is  far  less  than 
that  of  water,  a  very  small  quantity  will  spread  out  over  a 
large  area  One  teaspoonful  of  oil  will  spread  over  700  square 
yards  a  film  one  ten  millionth  of  an  inch  thick  !  And  the  sur¬ 
face  tension  of  water  so  covered  is  much  less  than  that  of 
water  in  direct  comact  with  the  air.  Consequently,  the 
mosquito  larva  is  unable  to  remain  hanging  from  the  surface — 
its  weight  causes  it  to  break  away  and  sink  :  in  addition  the 
wmter  enters  its  breathing  apparatus  and  it  finally  lies  upon 
the  bottom,  suffocated.  The  pupa,  being  more  buoyant,  does 
not  sink,  but  the  oil  penetrates  the  respiratory  trumpets  with 
fatal  results  By  a  strict  application  of  these  methods,  places 
which  were  hotbeds  of  disease  have  become  almost  like  health 
resorts.  The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  had  been 
impossible  until  these  methods  wrere  adopted. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Flea — usually  it  is  the  other  way 
about  !  The  flea  has  been  responsible  for  the  terrible  out¬ 
breaks  of  plague  which  have  ravaged  Europe  for  nearly  2000 
years.  The  ravages  due  to  this  terrible  disease  in  Italy  pro- 
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bably  brought  about  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A 
great  outbreak  in  the  14th  century  was  believed  to  have  come 
originally  from  China,  where  some  13,000,000  people  died. 
The  plague  over-ran  Europe  and  reached  Britain  in  1348 
This  was  the  Black  Death.  It  is  estimated  that  25,000,000 
people  in  Europe  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  it.  This 
strange  insect,  which  seems  to  have  no  prototype  among  other 
insects,  is  unable  to  fly.  It  walks  about  on  its  victim,  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  may  cause  more  irritation  at  the  time  than  its  bite. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  height  and  length 
of  its  jumps,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  common  flea  (Pulex 
irritans)  appears  to  be  some  4  inches  vertically  and  14  inches 
horizontally.  The  flea  responsible  for  the  grievous  epidemics 
of  plague  is  the  Rat  Flea — ( Xenopsylla  cheopis).  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  rats  are  peculiarly  prone  to  disease  their  parasites  are 
particularly  dangerous.  In  addition,  this  flea  is  very  active. 
The  insect,  while  feeding,  ejects  a  drop  of  blood  which  teems 
with  germs  which  are  easily  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  victim 
by  his  scratching.  The  germs  multiply  so  much  in  the  insect's 
stomach  that  it  vomits  them  back  into  the  vein  of  the  victim. 
Fleas,  unlike  lice,  which  merely  grow  bigger  with  each  succes¬ 
sive  moult,  pass  through  distinct  changes  of  egg,  larva,  pupa, 
and  imago.  The  larva  lives  among  and  feeds  upon  animal 
rubbish,  dead  skin,  hairs,  feathers,  etc.  The  pupa  does  not 
move,  but  is  so  sensitive  to  vibration  that  a  footstep  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  perfect  form 
of  numbers  of  fleas  which  have  lair  dormant  for  long  periods. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  when  I 
was  a  child.  I  had  taken  refuge  in  an  old  hen  house  which 
had  been  uninhabited  by  its  feathered  inmates  for  some 
months.  Later  on  I  was  made  aware  that  I  had  acquired  un¬ 
wanted  guests.  I  removed  literally  scores  of  our  nimble  friends 
from  my  underclothes.  Mr.  Kirk  tells  me  that  the  ground  in 
his  garden  fi  om  which  an  old  hen  house  had  been  removed 
teemed  with  fleas  for  a  long  time  afterwaids.  Sandmartins, 
when  returning  to  their  burrows  from  their  migration  to 
warmer  lands,  may  find  the  fleas  gathered  round  their  door- 
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step  awaiting  their  arrival.  Fleas  occur  in  huge  numbers. 
It  is  related  that  a  spoonful  of  their  eggs  was  taken  from  the 
lap  of  a  lady  who  had  been  nursing  a  kitten.  One  species  of 
flea — the  Jigger,  which  is  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  long 
and  which  has  spread  from  tropical  America  to  West  Africa, 
and  recently  to  India,  has  a  habit  of  entering  the  feet,  and 
laying  eggs  usually  between  the  toes,  of  people  going  barefoot. 

The  larvae  burrow  into  the  skin,  frequently  causing  abscesses, 
which  may  bring  about  gangrene,  and  possibly  tetanus. 

The  Louse.  In  his  book  ‘Rats,  Lice  and  History', 
Zinsser  states  his  belief  that  the  louse  has  decided  more  cam¬ 
paigns  than  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  or  any  of  the  great 
leaders  of  history.  The  louse  is  the  medium  by  which  typhus 
is  carried.  In  regions  where  mankind  do  not  change  their 
clothing  or  wash  regularly  this  disgusting  creature  holds  sway. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  accepted  as  an  unavoidable  evil 
among  all  classes  of  society.  Even  to-day,  in  Central  Asia, 
the  inhabitants  swarm  with  them.  There  seems  to  be  evidence 
from  mummies  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  no  more 
immune.  Fortunately,  these  insects  are  easily  got  rid  of. 
Cleanliness  is  the  cure,  but  in  war  conditions  the  mortality  due 
to  this  creature  has  been  frightful.  Even  in  the  1914-18  con¬ 
flict  the  Serbs  lost  150.000  people  through  tvphus,  while  in 
Russia  there  were  over  20,000,000  cases,  nearly  3,000.000 
proving  fatal.  The  realisation  of  the  causes  of  this  dreadful 
condition  brought  about  a  campaign  after  the  war  so  successful 
that  typhus  was  practically  driven  out  of  Western  Europe. 
To  what  extent  it  has  made  its  presence  felt  in  the  present 
struggle  we  shall  probably  know  later  on,  but  in  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  Russian  front  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hope 
that  it  can  have  been  absent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Spanish-American  war  led  to  the  conquest  of  yellow-fever — 
the  Great  War  to  the  conquest  of  typhus. 

The  Tsetse  Fly.  In  Africa  there  is  a  strange  disease 
called  Sleeping  Sickness.  This  is  transmitted  to  mankind  by 
one  species  of  the  Tsetse  Fly.  Another  species  of  the  same 
genus  ( Glossina )  causes  a  disease  which  destroys  cattle  almost 
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totally  where  it  occurs.  So  far,  no  real  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  war  upon  this  fly,  which  breeds  among  trees  and  bushes. 
Where  the  fly  appears,  native  cattle  go  sick,  the  people  leave 
their  homes  and  migrate  to  a  fly  free  are^,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  is  no  trace  of  cultivation.  The  clearings  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  bush,  the  bush  on  which  the  tsetse 
thrives  and  from  which  it  can  make  fresh  advances.  As  the 
result  of  the  crowding  of  too  many  cattle  into  a  fly  free  dis¬ 
trict  the  herbage  is  destroyed  and  the  soil  becomes  the  sport 
of  the  wind  and  the  rain  :  the  surface  is  literally  blown  and 
washed  away,  as  in  the  Dust  Bowl  areas  in  America,  (which 
were,  of  course,  due  to  a  different  cause)  and  large  areas  be¬ 
come  desert,  and  again  the  cattle  die.  Tsetse  flies  live  chiefly 
on  animals,  but  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  all  the  game  in  the 
bush.  They  live  in  the  bush,  but  areas  of  bush  as  large  as 
the  British  Isles  cannot  be  cleared.  Men  are  engaged  in 
burning  and  cutting  down  bush  and  trees  and  gradually  bring¬ 
ing  the  areas  into  cultivation,  but  the  war  is  a  fierce  one. 

The  mosquito  lives  perhaps  more  than  half  its  life  in 
water,  where  it  can  be  reached,  but  the  tsetse  is  not  so  acces¬ 
sible.  It  does  not  lay  eggs.  It  matures  one  grub  inside  its 
body,  and  this  grub,  as  soon  as  it  has  emerged,  turns  into  a 
hard  resistant  pupa.  Any  warm,  sheltered  place  will  do  as  a 
breeding  ground.  Fortunately,  the  fly  does  not  travel  far 
afield — probably  less  than  a  mile,  and  will  not  breed  in  culti¬ 
vated  land.  It  will  try  to  attack  any  moving  animal  or, 
indeed,  any  moving  object,  so  native  boys  are  sent  out  on 
bicycles  with  boards  covered  with  bird-lime  on  their  backs. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  to  catch  and  destroy  the  insect  over 
small  areas,  but  the  only  wholesale  method  seems,  at  present, 
the  destruction  of  its  breeding  place— the  bush.  It  has  been 
noted  that  the  fly  will  not  travel  far  on  its  own,  so  that  large 
clearings  form  a  real  barrier.  As,  however,  moving  objects 
are  an  attraction,  motor  cars  are  often  entered  by  these 
insects,  which  may  thus  be  carried  into  a  fly-free  area. 
To  prevent  this,  natives  are  posted  on  the  roads  leading  from 
infested  areas,  with  orders  to  stop  and  examine  every  car. 
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Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  lordly  White  Man  refuses  to  obey 
.the  order  of  the  patrolling  Black,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  unfortunate.  Then  again,  game  move  from  place  to  place, 
and  infected  creatures  can  re-infect  a  cleared  area.  There  is 
room  for  much  research  into  this  problem. 

Now  it  is  time  to  come  home.  We  have  learnt  how  to 
prevent  typhus  by  getting  rid  of  the  louse.  We  realise  that 
the  extermination  of  the  rat  is  a  cure  for  plague.  We  know 
how  to  keep  places  free  from  malaria  and  yellow  fever  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  mosquito  from  breeding,  but  there  is  one  insect 
which  is  a  very  serious  menace  to  our  health  and  against 
which  we,  particularly  in  Britain,  do  not  wage  serious  warfare. 
I  mean  the  Common  House  Fly  (Musca  domestica).  This  is 
a  creature  of  most  disgusting  habits.  Human  and  animal 
dung,  which  so  often  teems  with  germs  of  disease,  attracts  it 
irresistibly.  The  insects  feed  greedily  upon  the  material,  get 
smeared  with  it,  and  fly  off  to  settle  upon  our  food.  While 
enjoying  our  food,  which  they  contaminate  with  the  filth  upon 
their  feet,  they  frequently  void  their  excrement  upon  it  and 
pass  on  to  it  the  germs  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  anthrax,  and  dysentery.  They  cause  diarrhoea  and 
stomach  troubles.  The  house  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  or  any 
damp,  decaying,  organic  matter.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
insect  has  passed  through  all  its  stages  and  is  ready  to  repro¬ 
duce  its  species.  Thus  in  one  year  the  descendants  of  one 
pair  of  flies  may  run  into  thousands  of  millions.  We  see  meat 
and  other  food  for  human  consumption  displayed  openly  for 
sale  without  covering,  and  none  of  us  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  clouds  of  flies  present  in  hot  weather  in  butchers’  and  fish¬ 
mongers’  shops.  We  certainly  need  a  law  forbidding  such 
uncovered  display.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  gauze  meat 
cover  is  not  much  of  a  protection  as  the  female  can  drop  her 
eggs  through  the  mesh.  House  Fly  larvae  live  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  decomposing  material. 
Where  such  material  cannot  be  got  rid  of  it  should  be  covered 
so  that  the  fly  cannot  reach  it.  In-  the  case  of  the  manure 
heap,  if  the  surface  is  turned  over  so  as  to  bury  the  outer 
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layer  six  inches  deep,  the  heat  and  gases  generated  will  kill 
the  eggs  or  grubs  very  quickly.  Beating  the  heap  with  shovels 
so  as  to  pack  the  mass  more  tightly  and  watering  it  in  dry 
weather  so  as  to  assist  fermentation  will  also  help.  We  have, 
however,  a  great  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  insects  are 
at  war  with  one  another.  Without  that  the  human  race  could 
not  hope  to  survive.  Nevertheless,  the  golden  rule  for  us  is 
cleanliness.  ‘Kill  that  fly’  is  an  excellent  maxim,  and,  above 
all,  prevent  him  from  breeding. 

And  now,  before  I  finish,  I  want  to  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  honour  you  have  done  me  by  electing  me  as 
your  President  for  this  past  year.  It  was  an  honour  that  was 
most  unexpected  and  very  much  undeserved,  but  the  kind- 
nessses  I  have  received  from  everyone  have  made  this  year  a 
big  land-mark  in  my  life. 
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SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 

On  Christmas  Day,  1642,  at  Woolsthorpe  Manor,  near 
Colsterworth,  was  born  Isaac  Newton — Lincolnshire’s  most 
famous  son  and  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  scientists. 
Although  Newton’s  work  was  pre-eminently  mathematical,  it 
arose  from  his  interest  in  natural  philosophy  and  scientific 
observation,  and  it  is  therefore  only  fitting  that  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  should  be  marked  by  a 
no*e  in  these  ••Transactions”. 
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The  small  grey  stone  manor  house  at  Woolsthorpe,  well 
known  to  many  of  our  members,  was  not  only  Newton's  birth¬ 
place  but  his  dwelling  during  subsequent  years.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Grantham,  but  he  returned  to  Woolsthorpe  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  manage  the  farm.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  showed  such  incompetence  as  a  farmer  that  he  was 
sent  back  to  school  and  subsequently  to  Cambridge,  but  he 
returned  to  Woolsthorpe  in  1665  at  the  time  of  the  great 
plague  and  remained  there  for  eighteen  months.  * 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  later,  however,  before  he  was 
induced  to  publish  his  “  Principia  ”,  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Dale  (in  his  anniversary  address  to  the  Royal  Society)  as  “one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  history  of  mankind  ”. 

The  truth  of  the  story  of  the  falling  apple  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned — it  originated  with  Voltaire,  who  had  it  from  a  close 
relation  of  Newton — but  in  the  orchard  adjoining  the  manor 
is  an  ancient  tree  which  is  said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  original  plant.  And  it  is  said  that  other  cuttings  were 
taken  to  neighbouring  parts  of  the  county  and  have  given  rise 
to  trees  with  a  characteristic  pear-shaped  fruit. 

The  little  green  valley  in  which  the  manor  stood  has  now 
been  altered  almost  bevond  recognition  by  workings  for  i  on- 
stone,  but  the  Royal  Society  has  decided  to  mark  the  tercen¬ 
tenary  of  the  greatest  of  its  Presidents  by  acquiring  the 
Woolsthorpe  manor  house  and  garden  for  preservation  as  a 
memorial.  The  present  owner,  Major  Christopher  Turner, 
has  offered  to  dispose  of  the  house  for  less  than  its  value,  and 
the  Pilgrim  Trustees  have  undertaken  the  cost  of  purchase. 

This  small  corner  of  Lincolnshire  will  thus  remain  as  a 
memorial  to  Britain’s  greatest  scientist  when  the  present  trials 
and  troubles  of  the  world  are  dim  and  fading  memories. 

P.  E.  K. 
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Report  of  the  J^on.  Secretary  an6 

treasurer,  1942. 

• 

The  activities  of  the  Union  have  again  been  limited 
owing  to  war  conditions  but  considerable  interest  was  shown 
in  the  meetings  arranged.  In  spite  of  greater  restriction  in 
travel,  attendances  were  remarkably  good.  Some  members 
cycled  and  walked  long  distances  in  order  to  attend  the  Field 
Meetings. 

The  20 1 st  meeting  was  held  on  30th  May  at  Stainton  and 
Rand  Woods,  near  Langworth.  Permission  to  enter  the 
woods  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Knight  of  Langworth,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Grantham  of  Langworth  and  Mr.  Alwyn  Mawer  of  Wragby. 
The  weather  was  unsettled  but  the  day  provided  some  in¬ 
teresting  notes.  The  Chequered  Skipper  butterfly  and  the 
Bird’s-nest  Orchid  were  among  the  rarities  seen.  Bv  invita- 
tion  of  the  President  (Mr.  T.  H.  Court)  tea  was  taken  at  the 
George  Hotel,  Langworth.  At  the  meeting  following,  reports 
were  presented  by  the  Sectional  Officers. 

The  202nd  meeting  was  on  1st  August  at  Nocton  Wood. 
The  weather  was  fine  but  the  day  was  not  marked  by  many 
outstanding  discoveries.  Various  observations  are  recorded 
by  the  Sectional  Officers.  It  was  not  possiole  to  arrange  for 
tea  and  a  meeting  was  held  during  the  field  proceedings. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  President  and  other  members  who 
have  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  these  meetings. 

Junior  Membership.  A  new  departure  was  made  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  last  year  when  a  Junior  Membership  was  in¬ 
augurated.  This  was  given  publicity  in  the  press  but  has  not 
met  with  the  response  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  members 
will  encourage  juniors  to  join  in  order  that  this  section  may 
serve  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Officers. 

Membership  shows  another  deciease.  A  considerable 
number  of  names  were  deleted  owing  to  subscriptions 
being  in  arrears  over  several  years  ;  letters  were  sent  in  all 
cases  before  the  deletions  were  made.  May  we  again  appeal 
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to  members  to  keep  up  to  date  with  their  annual  subscriptions 
in  order  to  save  expense  and  paper  in  sending  reminders.  The 
present  membership  is  1 86 ;  a  decrease  of  15  on  last  year. 
Thirteen  new  members  have  been  elected  (9  ordinary  members 
and  4  junior  members)  : 

Miss  M.  Cox,  Windyridge,  Heighington 
Miss  M.  Hunt,  High  School,  Gainsborough 
Mr.  A.  S.  Nickelson,  Dunholme 
Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor,  2  Hartley  Street,  Lincoln 
Miss  K.  M.  Thomas,  B.Sc.,  18  High  Street,  Spalding 
Miss  H.  M.  Wade,  Gleed  Girls  School,  Spalding 
Mr.  Arthur  Wherry,  22  West  Road,  Bourne 
Mrs,  Arthur  Wherry,  ditto 

Miss  D.  Wood,  21  Park  View,  Cleethorpes 
Junior  Members  : 

Miss  Stella  R.  Kirk,  Donington 
Miss  C.  F.  A.  Knott,  Humberstone 
R.  H.  S.  Knott,  Humberstone 
Stephen  Powell,  Lincoln 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  three  of  our 
members  during  the  year.  Mr.  E.  J.  Stream,  President  of  this 
Union  in  1930  and  1931,  died  in  June.  Before  his  retirement 
he  was  Headmaster  of  the  Wintringham  Secondary  School, 
Grimsby,  but  recently  had  been  living  away  from  the  County. 
He  was  a  specialist  in  Freshwater  Biology  and  contributed 
valuable  addresses  to  the  Union  on  “  Lincolnshire  Freshwater 
Algae”.  These  were  subsequently  published  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  with  very  full,  original  platen  His  work  in  many 
branches  of  Freshwater  Biology  was  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  particularly  his  local 
ecological  studies  Mr.  Charles  Oldham,  a  native  of  Lincoln 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Union,  died  in  April.  He  was 
described  as  •*  one  of  the  greatest  field  naturalists  of  his  day  ” 
and  was  an  outstanding  personality  and  a  foremost  authority 
on  British  ornithology  and  conchology.  In  the  latter  subject 
he  was  a  valued  referee  on  all  local  problems  and  had  only, 
recently  given  active  assistance  in  research  on  the  Holocene 
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mollusca  from  deposits  at  Broughton,  near  Brigg.  His  re¬ 
searches  in  conchology  occasionally  brought  him  into  his  native 
County.  We  have  also  lost  another  member  of  long  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  death  of  Dr.  A,  Fraser  of  Caistor.  He  had  not 
been  actively  associated  with  the  Union  in  recent  years  but 
since  joining  in  1914  had  shown  a  lively  interest  in  all  its 
activities. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  Technical 
College  on  November  14th,  942.  Recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  Nature  Reserves  were  suggested  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Nature  Reserves  Investigation  Committee.  The  President 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Court)  delivered  his  Presidential  Address  on  “  The 
Insect  Menace”.  The  address  and  Sectional  Officers’  reports 
are  published  in  these  pages. 


jSectional  Officers'  Reports. 

BOTANY. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Two  field  meetings  have  been  held  this  year.  The  first 
at  Stainton  Wood  I  was  not  able  to  attend,  but  heard  that 
the  woods  provided  a  number  of  interesting  plants,  though 
having  been  well  worked  before  none  were  new  to  the  district. 
Bird’s-nest  Orchis  and  Butterfly  Orchis  were  found  flourishing 
in  their  usual  habitat.  Lesser  Spearwort  was  growing  abun¬ 
dantly  in  a  damp  spot. 

Nocton  Wood  was  full  of  flowers  near  the  starting  point, 
a  good  show  of  Nettle-leaved  Campanula  (C.  Tracheliuni ) 
which  is  rare  farther  north,  Valerian  (V  officinalis'.  St.  John’s 
worts  {Hypericum)  of  several  kinds,  Purp’e  Loosestrife  (Lythrum 
salicaria )  and  so  on  Two  uncommon  plants  were  also  seen, 
Wood  Horsetail  ( Equisctum  sylvaticum )  and  Orpine  (Sedunt  » 
Telephium).  Further  on  there  were  rides  lined  with  Rhododen¬ 
dron  which  oroducad  nothing  else  If  tha  botanical  members 
had  realised  that,  they  would  have  remained  behind  with  the 
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flowers  in  the  first  part  and  not  walked  on  a  long  distance  to 
small  barren  plantations  among  cultivated  fields  However, 
the  day  was  a  very  pleasant  one  and  the  weather  excellent,  a 
boon  to  the  splendid  number  of  enthusiasts  who  were  not 
daunted  by  lack  of  petrol ;  members  who  used  trains,  horses 
or  bicycles  in  the  past  achieved  no  less  records  than  in  days  of 
cars. 

Two  years  ago  I  asked  members  to  take  an  interest  in 
drying  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  to  make  up  the  shortage 
of  vegetable  drugs  imported  previously  from  abroad.  Early 
in  1942  Major  W.  North  Coates  of  the  Lindsey  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Council  was  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Supply  to  or¬ 
ganise  the  collection  of  herbs  in  Lindsey,  and  the  Lindsey 
Herb  Committee  was  formed;  17  collecting  depots  were 
arranged,  and  schools  and  other  bodies  were  asked  to  help. 
Dr.  R.  Butcher,  the  eminent  botanist,  who  is  head  of  the 
scheme,  has  been  over  several  times  and  appeared  satisfied 
with  our  progress.  We  shall  not  be  far  from  our  dotal  of  1  ton 
of  nettles,  but  coltsfoot  and  raspberry  leaves  have  not  been 
collected  with  much  energy;  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
wanted  was  dried.  Parsley  Piert  is  wanted  fn  large  quantities 
but  only  three  schools  have  collected  any,  resulting  in  only 
20-lbs.  It  is  easy  to  collect  and  dry  when  found  growing  in 
masses,  which  it  often  does  in  arable  fields.  The  difficulty  vvas 
that  no  one  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  it  before.  This  is  where 
the  L.N.U.  should  help.  I  do  ask  all  members  to  keep  a  look 
out  for  it  and  to  notify  schools  when  they  come  across  any 
quantity  of  Parsley  Piert  ( Alchemiila  arvensis). 


New  District  Records: — 


A  splenium  T richomanes 

Division. 

*3 

Miss  J.  Gibbons 

Cnicus  acaulis 

6 

Miss  J.  Gibbons 

Elodea  canadensis 

1 3 

L.  N.  U 

Erysimum  cheivanthoides 

6 

Miss  J.  Gibbons 

Habenaria  conopsea 

5 

Miss  J.  Gibbons 

Lithospernmm  arvense 

12 

Mr.  R.  Wells 

Sedum  Telephium 

J3 

L.  N.  U. 

180 
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Senecio  vtscosus 
Solanum  nigrum 
Vtronica  montana 


6  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker 

8  Miss  D.  Marsden 

io  Miss  D.  Marsden 


GEOLOGY. 

UPPER  RHAETIC  BEDS  IN  NORTH 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

P.  E.  Kent,  PhD.,  f.g.s. 


In  early  Mesozoic  times,  much  of  north-western  Europe 
was  an  arid  plain,  with  transient  salty  lakes  and  gypsiferous 
lagoons,  into  which  the  wind  carried  fine  red  dust  and  oc¬ 
casional  deluges  washed  fine  sand.  There  came  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  sea  broke  through  lowlying  barriers  and  spread 
quickly  over  an  enormous  area,  and  with  deposition  of  the 
Rhaetic  beds  began  the  period  of  marine  accumulation  during 
which  were  laid  down  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  clays,  lime¬ 
stones  and  sandstones  which  outcrop  in  Lincolnshire. 

Although  this  initial  stage,  the  Rhaetic,  is  only  a  few  tens 
of  feet  thick  in  England,  the  wide-spread  nature  of  the  marine 
transgression  and  the  great  contrast  which  it  provides  to  the 
underlying  continental  deposits,  make  it  of  particular  interest 
and  importance. 

As  usually  developed,  the  Rhaetic  consists  of  a  lower 
group  of  Black  Shales,  which  are  often  richly  fossiliferous, 
and  a  more  variable  upper  part  of  which  the  Gotham  Beds  are 
the  representatives  in  the  north  Midlands.  In  Lincolnshire 
the  presence  of  the  Black  Shales  has  long  been  known,  for 
F.  M.  Burton  described  in  detail  the  sections  at  Lea  Cutting, 
Gainsborough,  which  exposed  26  feet  of  shale  in  which  were 
three  of  the  thin  sandstone  beds  containing  fish  remains 
known  as  Bone  Beds.  Usually  in  England  only  one  or  two 
Bone  Beds  are  developed  near  the  base  of  the  formation,  so 
that  this  section  is  particularly  rich.  Apart  from  a  few  inches 
of  limestone,  however,  the  Upper  Rhaetic  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  Lincolnshire,  and  it  was  therefore  of  great  interest 
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recently  to  find  that  a  thick  development  of  these  beds  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  north-west  of  the  county.  Information  about  total 
thicknesses  and  general  characters  has  been  obtained  from 
boreholes,  the  sections  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  divulged, 
but  an  exposure  in  the  deep  Moor  Drain  at  Scotter,  half  a  mile 
north-east  of  Scotter  Wood  Farm,  provided  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  sequence  of  beds.  The  succession  is  as  follows : 


Cotham  Beds,  14  feet  plus  : 

Yellow  brown  clay  with  thin  beds  of  papery 
micaceous  silty  shale  2 

Impersistent  soft  fissile  limestone  showing 
bedding,  with  Estheria  minuta  o 

Light  grey  shaly  clay,  with  4  inch  thick 
nodules  of  pinkish  brown,  brittle,  con- 
choidal-fracturing  limestone  in  the  upper¬ 


most  part  3 

Hard  very  fine  calcareous  micaceous  sand¬ 
stone,  well  ripple-marked,  with  rare  pellets 
of  grey  clay,  and  Estheria  ?  o 

Brown  shaly  clay  3  feet,  with  2  feet  of  un¬ 
exposed  beds  beneath  5 

Fine  hard  grey  fissile  micaceous  sandstone, 
strongly  ripple-marked,  with  abundant 
obscure  small  shells  ( Myophoria  ?)  o 

Yellow  and  brownish  grey  clay  2 

Pale  grey  shaly  clay  with  streaks  of  fissile 
sandstone  2 


Light  grey  sugary  sandstone  with  obscure 
shells  and  scattered  fish  fragments,  which 
are  abundant  in  the  lower  part,  including 


scales,  bones  and  Saurichthvs  ?  teeth. 

PUuromya  sp.  and  fucoids  also  present  o 

Pale  grey  shaly  clay,  with  streaks  of  fissile 
silt  o 

Hard  pale  grey  current  bedded  fissile  sand¬ 
stone,  with  ripple-marked  upper  surface  o 

Black  Shales,  20  feet  plus; 

Medium  grey  shaly  clay  0 


ins. 


o 

2 


o 


2 

o 


3 

o 


© 


2 

6 

3 

4 
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ft.  ins. 

Dark  grey  shale,  with  a  bed  of  silty  septarian 
limestone  containing  abundant  Protocardium 
rhaeticum  and  Pteria  contorta  about  15  feet 
down  20  o 

The  highest  beds  of  this  exposure  are  very  similar  to  the 
Gotham  Beds  of  Nottinghamshire,  but  the  development  of 
sandstones  in  the  lowermost  five  feet  of  the  Upper  Rhaetic  is 
unusual,  and  the  presence  of  a  bone  bed  at  this  horizon  seems 
to  be  unique.  Together  with  other  evidence,  this  section 
demonstrates  that  the  Cotham  Beds  with  the  characteristic 
Estheria  continue  from  Newark  into  North  Lincolnshire. 
They  are  known  again  in  thinner  development  in  Yorkshire. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

F.  L.  Kirk,  B.se. 

The  two  Field  Meetings  in  1942  gave  us  a  few  interesting 
insects.  At  Stainton  Wood  on  May  30th  we  found  a  Che* 
quered  Skipper  (C.  palaemon )  and  saw  Wall  Browns  (P.  megera), 
Orange  Tips  (E  cavdamines),  Grizz  ed  Skippers  (S.  milvie),  a 
Blood  Vein  Moth  (T.  amata)  and  a  Buff-tip  (P.  bucephala )  in 
the  intervals  between  thunderstorms.  The  beetles  included 
many  Figwort  Beetles  (C.  scrophulariae)  which  mimic  the  fruits 
of  Figwort;  Silpha  thoracica  which  is  a  Carrion  Beetle,  a  bury¬ 
ing  Beetle  (N.  mortuxum)  and  Thaiasimus  formicanus.  Mr.  A. 
Roebuck  sent  the  following  note  cn  this  last  species:  “It 
mimics  (or  I  think  the  other  way  round)  the  Velvet  Ant 
( Mutilla  Europaea )  which  is  really  a  bee  M.  A  specimen  of  this 
beetle  was  also  caught  at  Donington,  so  that  it  may  be  wide¬ 
spread  in  Lincolnshire* 

At  Nocton  Wood  on  August  1st  a  colony  of  solitary  Bees 
(Andrena  sp .)  was  being  attacked  by  a  small  kind  of  Rubv- 
tailed  Wasp  f  Chvysis  bidentata ),  Gatekeepers  (M.  tit  homes),  a 
Vapourer  Moth  (O.  antiqua)  and  the  Antler  Moth  (C.  graminis \ 
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were  also  seen  and  a  specimen  of  the  Longhorn  Beetle  (S. 
meridianus)  was  caught. 

Early  in  the  season  Mr.  A.  Chambers  of  Grantham  re¬ 
ported  several  hybernated  Commas  (P.  c-album)  and  Mr.  T. 
C.  Taylor  records  it  on  April  12th  at  Skellingthorpe.  Two 
records  of  this  insect  also  came  from  Rev.  J.  Houlden  and  one 
was  caught  at  Donington.  At  first  the  Comma  appeared  to 
be  scarce,  but  autumn  records  were  plentiful  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Mr.  Chambers  also  took  a  Large  Tortoiseshell  (V  polych - 
loros)  which  is  rare  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Taylor  again  reports 
the  White  Admiral  (L.  sibylla)  in  the  same  place  as  last  year. 
Lt.-Col.  W.  Salisbury-Sharpe  reports  the  finding  of  a  detached 
wing  of  the  same  species  at  Hagnaby. 

Mr  T.  H.  Court  reported  more  Greasy  Fritillaries  (E.  aurinta) 
near  Market  Rasen,  and  Mr.  Taylor  a  small  colony  at  Skelling¬ 
thorpe.  Mr.  Court  noted  that  the  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary 
(A.  euphrosync),  usually  common  in  that  district,  was  much 
scarcer  than  usual.  This  Fritillary  occurred  near  Grantham. 

The  White-letter  Hairstreak  (S.  w- album)  was  seen  at 
Coleby  Hall  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wallis.  It  was  plentiful  in  the 
garden  of  Sutterton  Vicarage. 

The  Green  Hairstreak  (C.  rubt)  is  well  established  near 
Mareham  Lane.  Mr.  Taylor  noted  the  Chequered  Skipper 
(C.  palatmon )  at  Skellingthorpe  on  17th  May  and  Brown  Argus 
(A  agestis)  at  Doddington  on  1 6th  August. 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  season  for  Hawk  Moths. 
The  Convolvulus  Hawk  (S.  convolvuli)  was  taken  at  Grantham, 
Ancaster  and  Ingham.  Poplar  Hawks  (S.p  puli)  both  moths 
and  larvae  have  been  very  common  and  many  larvae  of  Eyed 
Hawks  (S.  ocellatns)  have  been  recorded.  A  few  Lime  Hawk 
(D  tiliae)  moths  and  larvae,  many  larvae  of  . the  Death’s  Head 
(A.  atvopos)  and  one  Humming  Bird  Hawk  Moth  (M .  stellatarum) 
make  an  interesting  list. 

The  Puss  Moth  larva  (D.  vinula),  one  of  our  quaintest 
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caterpillars,  has  been  extremely  common.  One  was  found 
attacked  by  ectoparasites.  These  were  carefully  removed  and 
the  larva  became  full-fed  and  formed  its  cocoon.  Next  season 
will  show  whether  the  operation  was  entirely  successful. 

Other  moths  worth  noting  include  the  Red  Underwing 
(C.  nupta)  which  was  generally  plentiful,  the  Leopard  Moth 
(Z.  pynni ),  a  larva  of  the  Oak  Eggar  ( L.  qucrcus),  the  two  last 
in  the  Grantham  district,  and  Poplar  Kitten  larva  (C.  bifida) 
and  Frosted  Orange  (AT,  flavago )  from  Lincoln  and  Skelling- 
thorpe  respectively.  Captain  Cragg  sent  an  interesting  note 
contrasting  this  season  with  the  last  one.  In  1941  many  un¬ 
common  butterflies  were  much  in  evidence,  but  this  season  all 
but  the  most  common  types  have  been  scarce.  There  have 
been  no  records  of  Clouded  Yellows  (C.  cdusci )  this  season  and 
several  members  have  commented  on  the  absence  of  the 
Painted  Lady  (P.  cardui). 

Mr.  A.  Chambers  submitted  a  very  useful  report  on 
lepidoptera  for  the  season  in  his  area,  including  two  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  Small  Copper  ( L.  phlaeas)  and  numerous  moths. 
Such  reports  are  valuable  as  they  help  to  keep  the  County 
records  up  to  date. 

An  unusual  capture  was  a  pair  of  Fly  Bugs  ( R .  personatus) 
found  in  the  Science  Laboratory  at  Donington  Grammar 
School. 

Two  records  of  beetles  close  this  report.  Clytus  mysticus , 
a  near  relative  of  the  Wasp  Beetle  (C.  arietis)  was  found  on 
June  7th  at  Mareham  Lane,  and  a  Green  Tiger  Beetle  (C.  cam- 
pestris)  was  seen  but  not  obtained  at  Holywell  on  June  20th  ; 
it  was  stuck  in  some  tar  left  at  the  roadside  after  the  road  had 
been  sprayed ! 

I  wish  to  thank  members  who  have  helped  me  with  this  . 
report  by  supplying  information  and  particularly  to  mention 
my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  A.  Roebuck  for  his  kindness  in  identi¬ 
fying  unusual  insects. 


Zoology *  13o 

NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE  DURING  1942. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 

The  continued  ploughing  up  of  grassland  and  the  growing 
of  more  arable  crops  is  slowly  changing  the  insect  fauna  of 
the  county.  Insects  primarily  dependent  on  grassland,  such 
as  wireworms,  are  diminishing  in  numbers  whereas  those  feed- 
ing  on  arable  crops  are  tending  to  build  up  higher  populations. 

Of  those  insects  which  feed  on  any  crop,  leatherjackets 
were  the  chief  pests.  They  were  chiefly  of  the  species  Tipula 
paludosa  and  Pachyvhina  maculosa.  The  larvae  of  Bibionid  flies, 
often  mistaken  for  leatherjackets,  were  abundant  in  some  areas, 
chiefly  of  the  species  Bibio  marci  and  Dilophus  febrilis.  Cut¬ 
worms,  chiefly  Agrotis  segetum,  were  widespread  but  nowhere 
caused  serious  damage.  Millepedes  ( Blanjulus  guttulatus)  were 
abundant  and  destructive  in  gardens  and  in  patches  in  fields 
of  sugar  beet  and  swedes. 

Cereals.  Wheat  Bulb  Fly  (Lcptohyhmyia  coarctata)  was 
more  widesDread  on  the  wheat  crops.  Frit  Fly  (Oscinella  frit) 
was  more  abundant  on  both  oats  and  wheat.  Gout  Fly 
( Chlorops  taeniopus)  was  less  troublesome  on  the  barley.  Two 
Flea  Beetles  appeare  1  in  small  numbers  on  the  cereals,  Phyl- 
lotvtta  vittula  on  barley  and  Crepidcdera  ferruginca  on  wheat.  A 
little  damage  was  caused  on  the  wheat  ears  by  the  caterpillars 
of  Hadma  bxsilinca.  Lema  mdanopa  was  abundant  on  all  cereals. 

Pulse  Crops.  The  Black  Aphis  ( Aphis  fabae)  was  very 
abundant  and  destructive.  Eggs  were  more  abundant  on  the 
Euonymus  bushes  during  the  winter  of  1941  than  for  some  years. 
In  one  stretch  of  hedge  near  Wickenby  station  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  would  be  19,000  eggs.  The  aphids  soon 
passed  to  the  sugar  beet  seed  crops  and  later  to  the  beans. 
Late  in  the  summer  their  numbers  were  rapidly  reduced,  and 
few  got  established  on  the  beet  crops.  In  the  autumn  no  eggs 
were  found.  A  crop  of  tares  was  destroyed  by  them  in  Kes- 
teven.  The  Pea  Aphis  ( Macrosiphum  pisi)  caused  damage  in 
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places.  The  large  aphis  Megouva  viciae  was  found  on  beans  in 
Lincoln.  In  the  autumn  the  larvae  of  the  Pea  and  Bean 
Weevil  ( Sitona  lineatus )  were  plentiful  on  clover  roots. 

Root  Crops  (including  Potatoes).  Sugar  beet  suffered, 
particularly  seed  crops,  from  attacks  of  Aphis  fabie.  There 
was  some  damage  near  South  Kyme  due  to  Cockchafer  larvae 
( Melolontha  vulgaris).  The  Carrion  Beetle  (Silpka  opaca)  caused 
damage  locally.  The  Mangold  Fly  ( Pegomyia  betas)  was  more 
abundant  especially  around  Scunthorpe.  The  principal  insect 
pest  on  potatoes  was  Aph's  rhatnni.  This  appeared  universally. 
This  insect  is  known  to  spread  the  virus  disease  Leaf  Drop 
Streak  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  damage  in  the  potato 
clamps  due  to  the  eel  worm  Anguillulina  dipsaci.  The  Carrot 
Fly  ( Psila  rosae)  did  little  damage  to  the  crops.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  pest  upon  the  cabbage  tribe  was  the  Mealy  Aphis  (Brevi- 
coryns  brassicas).  This  is  verv  destructive.  Parsnips  were 
attacked  by  the  aphis  ( Cavariella  capreas )  at  Lincoln. 

Miscellaneous  Crops  A  considerable  acreage  of  flax  has 
been  grown  in  the  county  in  recent  years.  Leatherjackets  like 
it  but  wireworms  do  not.  A  watch  has  been  kept  on  the  crop 
for  the  commencement  of  pest  attacks.  This  year  one  of  the 
flea  beetles  ( Aphthona  euphorbias)  has  appeared  in  fair  numbers 
in  the  Welbourne  district.  Two  tortrix  moths  have  been 
found  on  it,  Cnephasia  virgaureana  and  Cn.  chrysanthemana.  The 
moths  are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm  but  the  flea  beetle  may 
become  serious.  The  tomato  moth  ( Hadena  olsracea )  has  done 
damage  in  places.  The  Serpentine  Leaf  Miner  (Agromyza 
pusilla)  attacked  Globe  artichokes  in  Lincoln.  Willows  have 
again  become  an  important  crop.  The  Brown  Beetle  ( Galeru - 
cella  lineola)  was  abundant  on  the  triandra  varieties  and  the  Blue 
Beetle  ( Phyllodecta  vitsilinae)  attacked  viminalis  varieties.  The 
aphis  Melanoxanthium  salicis  was  abundant.  The  beautiful 
Lunar  Hornet  Clearwing  Moth  ( Trochiiium  crabroniforme)  was 
bred  from  the  large  Salix  viminalis  shoots  which  the  larvae  had 
bored  and  destroyed.  The  Ermine  Moth  ( Hyponomsuta  cogna - 
tella )  was  very  abundant  on  Euonymus  bushes. 
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Earwigs  have  been  notoriously  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lincoln.  In  addition  to  having-  a  considerable  nuisance  value, 
especially  at  night  in  buildings,  they  have  attacked  a  variety 
of  crops  in  gardens  and  even  in  adjacent  fields. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

S.  A.  Cox. 

The  early  days  of  the  new  year  were  abnormally  mild, 
but  the  weather  quickly  became  more  seasonable,  and  on 
January  nth,  following  an  intensely  cold  night,  with  dense  fog, 
the  landscape  was  thickly  covered  with  rime  frost,  which  per¬ 
sisted  throughout  the  day.  In  consequence  the  woods  around 
Newsham  Lake  looked  unusually  beautiful,  with  the  leafless, 
rime-laden  twigs  silhouetted  against  a  cloudless  winter  skv. 

Except  for  a  small  area,  the  size  of  a  tiny  pond,  the,  whole 
of  Newsham  Lake  was  frozen  over,  and  here  a  party  of  twenty- 
seven  Dabchicks  had  congregated.  Otherwise  there  were  few 
birds  on  the  lake  The  Coot  and  Mute  Swans  looked  most 
unhappy  as  they  stood  on  the  ice,  and  small  numbers  of  Teals 
and  Mallards  had  left  the  lake  for  nearby  streams.  The  Moor¬ 
hens  had  taken  more  kindly  to  the  severe  weather,  and  many 

*  ,  .  •  i 

had  taken  to  the  woods  On  land  they  are  never  exactly 
graceful,  and  amongst  the  frozen  undergrowth  I  could  hear 
them  stampeding  like  elephants.  Others  had  taken  to  the  trees, 
and  one,  which  was  feeding  on  ivy  berries,  looked  most  un¬ 
gainly.  The  distant  call  of  Pink-footed  Geese  carried  well  on 
the  still,  frostv  air. 

Mr  R  May,  home  on  leave,  had  a  good  day  in  the  same 
locality  on  January  15th,  and  saw  a  Water  Rail,  a  Jack  Snipe, 
three  Bean  Geese,  a  Woodcock,  several  Tufted  Ducks,  Wigeons 
and  Pochards,  and  also  two  Smews.  The  Bean  Geese,  after 
circling  the  lake,  alighted  on  the  only  patch  of  open  water,  and 
were  promptly  chased  away  by  one  of  the  Mute  Swans. 

Two  days  later  there  were  two  Water  Rails,  and  the  three 
Bean  Geese  were  again  seen  flying  low,  presumably  on  recon¬ 
naissance,  but  they  did  not  alight. 
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On  January  18th  we  found  that  ten  Whooper  Swans  had 
arrived,  and  very  attractive  they  looked  in  flight  against  the 
leafless  branches,  a  leaden  sky  and  a  snow-clad  landscape.  It 
was  noticeable  that  the  throb  of  their  wings  was  less  noisy 
than  those  of  a  single  Mute  Swan. 

On  February  ist  there  were  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  and 
the  country-side  was  covered  with  a  thin  mantle  of  snow'. 
There  had  been  almost  continuous  frost  for  the  previous  fort¬ 
night,  and  only  small  areas  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
remained  open.  A  Heron  rose  heavily  as  I  approached.  Here 
were  congregated  large  numbers  of  wild-fowl,  mostly  Mallards, 
Teals,  Dabchicks,  Moorhens, Coots  and  Gulls,  but  amongst  them 
I  noticed  a  few  Pochards,  about  a  score  of  Tufted  Ducks  and 
three  immature  Goldeneyes.  A  little  further  back,  standing 
on  the  ice,  were  eight  Whooper  Swans,  four  of  them  mature. 
The  Goldeneyes  were  flushed  time  after  time  and  their  wings 
made  the  now-familiar  rattling  sound  in  flight.  The  Whoopers 
called  as  they,  too,  rose  and  flew  low  across  the  snowy  land¬ 
scape  returning  to  the  same  spot  some  thirty  minutes  later. 

Mr.  R.  May  was  back  again  for  a  fleeting  visit  to  his  old 
haunts  on  February  17th,  and  saw  eight  Whooper  Swans,  a 
Goldeneye,  four  Wigeons,  a  few  Pochards,  about  a  score  of 
Tufted  Ducks  and  a  Water  Rail  at  Newsham  Lake. 

0:1  March  8th  the  roads  were  just  passable,  and,  following 
a  sharp  frost  overnight,  the  snow  began  to  clear.  At  News- 
ham  Lake,  which  was  almost  free  oi  ice,  I  saw  two  Goldeneyes, 
one  of  them  a  mature  drake.  The  eight  Swans  were  still  pre¬ 
sent,  and  among  the  Mallards,  Teals  and  Wigeons  I  saw  a  new¬ 
comer,  readily  distinguished  by  its  chocolate  coloured  head  and 
and  slender  white  neck  and  underparts,  a  drake  Pintail.  There 
were  also  a  few  Pochards  and  scores  of  Tufted  Ducks. 

I  understand  that  the  Goldeneves  lingered  into  the  early 
days  of  April — hitherto  we  have  never  seen  them  after  March. 

Spring  migrants  doubtless  appeared  much  as  usual  in  their 
accustomed  haunts,  but  my  records  are  regretfully  very  spas¬ 
modic,  and  many  familiar  species  were  missed  altogether. 
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The  Willow  Warbler  appeared  at  Peaks  Covert  on  April 
12th,  followed  by  the  Yellow  Wagtail  on  the  19th. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  a  report  reached  me  that  two 
Great  Crested  Grebes  had  been  seen  on  Croxby  Pond,  a  fact 
which  I  confirmed  on  May  2nd,  but  on  that  occasion  I  found 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  nesting.  I  saw  the  first 
Swallows,  and  a  Blackcap  was  singing  fitfully,  in  spite  of  a 
strong  easterly  wind.  A  drake  Pochard  on  the  pond  in  May 
seemed  singularly  out  of  place. 

A  Lesser  Whitethroat  was  seen  and  heard  among  the 
tangled  blackthorns  and  sallow  at  Peaks  Covert,  and  on  the 
following  day  twelve  belated  Fieldfares  were  seen  passing  sea¬ 
ward  just  before  sunset.  The  Whinchat  appeared  on  May  6th. 

My  wife  and  I,  on  visiting  Croxby  Pond  on  May  10th, 
saw  at  first  only  a  single  Great  Crested  Grebe,  but  later,  on 
approaching  a  clump  of  reed-mace,  it  was  joined  by  its  com¬ 
panion.  The  latter  returned  to  the  reed-mace,  which  was  in  deep 
water,  and  we  felt  confident  that  it  held  a  nest.  There  seemed 
a  perfect  deluge  of  spring  migrants,  and  the  Common  White- 
throat,  Swift.  Garden  Warbler,  Sedge  Warbler  and  Common 
Sandpiper  were  noted  for  the  first  time. 

I  did  not  see  a  Sand  Martin  before  May  14th,  and  two 
days  later  Spotted  Flycatchers  were  numerous  in  various 
coppices  near  my  home.  A  Reed  Warbler,  presumably  on 
migration,  was  observed  in  a  garden  at  Old  Clee,  but  it  seemed 
in  no  way  perturbed  bv  the  unaccustomed  dryness  of  its  haunts, 
and  was  singing  freely. 

Mr.  R.  May  saw  a  Redstart  at  Limber  about  May  20th. 
In  h  is  company,  on  the  23rd,  I  saw  the  first  House  Martins. 
The  nest  of  a  Lesser  Whitethroat,  which  had  contained  three 
eggs  on  the  previous  day,  was  found  to  have  been  robbed,  but 
that  of  a  Garden  Warbler,  in  a  gooseberry  bush,  contained  its 
first  egg.  A  Coal  Tit  had  a  brood  in  a  decayed  branch  of  a 
beech,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  of  a  Tree 
Creeper  was  seen  behind  the  loose  bark  of  an  oak,  and  the 
domed  nest  of  a  Willow  Warbler  contained  five  eggs. 
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On  the  '24th  Mr.  May  found  the  nest  of  a  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker — our  first  record  for  the  county.  I  saw  it  a  week 
later.  It  was  in  a  hole  in  the  decaying  limb  of  an  elm,  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  Starling  was  feeding  a  brood  in  the 
same  limb.  One  of  the  parents  was  seen  to  visit  the  nest  on 
two  occasions,  and  clung  to  the  bark  of  the  elm  before  enter- 
ing. 

The  actual  existence  of  a  Great  Crested  Grebe's  nest  at 
Croxby  Pond  was  only  confirmed  on  May  26th,  when  Mr.  May 
rowed  across  to  the  clump  of  reed-mace  in  a  boat  It  con¬ 
tained  two  eggs,  and  later  a  third  was  laid. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  re-appeared  at  Holton-le-Moor 
about  May  20th,  and  was  definitely  seen  four  days  later.  My 
wife  and  I  had  several  good  views  of  the  bird  on  June  20th,  as 
it  perched  in  fruit  trees  on  the  lawn  at  Holton  Hall,  but  our 
efforts  to  locate  a  nest  were  unavailing. 

It  was  found  on  June  28th  that  the  Great  Crested  Grebes 
had  hatched  out  at  Croxby  Pond,  and  the  female,  accompanied 
by  the  male,  was  proudly  sailing  up  the  lake,  with  one  or  more 
chicks  tucked  in  her  scapulars.  The  male  frequently  dived, 
and  once  brought  her  some  titbit,  presumably  a  fish  She, 
herself,  did  not  dive.  Once  they  retired  to  the  reeds,  but  later 
emerged  and  repeated  their  earlier  performance. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  previous  winter,  no  doubt, 
nesting  Long-tailed  Titmice  were  scarce  and  absent  from  many 
of  their  favourite  haunts,  which  normally  never  fail  to  produce 
a  nest  in  early  April.  I  was  therefore  delighted  to  see  an  aug¬ 
mented  family  party  of  twenty-eight  at  Croxby  Pond  on  June 
28th. 

Greenfinches  find  the  fruit  of  the  Mezereon  absolutely 
irresistible,  and  during  the  last  week  of  June  a  p  >ir>  which 
were  nesting  in  my  garden  hedgerow,  took  every  one  while  it 
was  still  green.  Each  berry  was  split  to  extinct  the  kernel, 
which  is  evidently  a  titbit. 

A  pair  of  Pied  Wagtails  hatched  a  young  Cuckoo  at  Old 
Glee,  and  when  I  saw  it  on  July  pith  it  was  about  to.  leave  t !\e 
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nest.  Another,  which  was  strong  on  the  wing,  was  still  being 
followed  by  a  pair  of  Hedge  Sparrows  at  Newsham  Lake  on 
August  12th. 

Mr.  R.  Mav,  home  on  leave,  disturbed  a  Greenshank  at 

Newsham  Lake  on  August  27th.  On  this  belated  date  he  also 
found  a  Reed  Warbler  still  incubating  three  eggs  !  The 
Greenshank  was  again  seen  two  days  later  at  a  small  nearby 
pond. 

The  Chiff-Chaff  was  singing  again  at  Little  Brocklesbv 
on  August  30th. 

Owing  to  service  in  the  R.A.F.,  my  records  for  the  autumn 
are  incomolete. 

Miss  D.  Kingan  reports  that  on  March  1st  a  Waxwing 
visited  her  garden  at  Lincoln,  feeding  on  rose  hips.  The  visits 
of  that  distinguished  denizen  from  the  far  north  are  always 
erratic,  but  it  shows  a  remarkable  partiality  for  town  gardens, 
and  I  well  remember  how  thrilled  I  was  several  years  ago 
when  a  Waxwing  came  and  gorged  itself  on  the  berries  of  a 
pyracantha  which  overhangs  my  own  front  porch. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  reports  that  despite  the  activities  of  the 
military  authorities  the  nesting  colonies  of  the  Little  Tern  and 
Ringed  Plover  suffered  little  disturbance  this  year. 

Mr.  R.  May  saw  Pink-footed  Geese  towards  the  enf  of 
September,  but  the  actual  arrival  of  these  and  other  winter 
visitors,  such  as  the  Redwings,  Fieldfares  and  Snow  Buntings, 
have  passed  unheeded  by  many  others  who,  like  myself,  are 
temporarily  absent  from  our  home  county. 

Reed  Warblers  were  still  present  at  Newsham  Tale  on 
September  26th,  and  their  nest,  though  so  sadly  belated, 
showed  all  the  usual  signs  of  having  reared  a  brood 

On  December  7th  a  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  appeared 
in  the  garden  of  Miss  F.  C.  Brookes  at  Massam  Hall,  Old  Leake, 

and  staved  for  several  hours. 

* 
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BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

East  Lincolnshire,  August  1942 — January  1943. 

B.  E.  Moore  and  A.  E.  Smith. 

The  following  observations  were  made  during  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  of  1942-3  between  Sutton-on-Sea  and 
Anderby  Creek.  Our  terrain  comprised  sandy  beach,  sand- 
dunes  and  links,  and  the  arable  and  pasture  fields  of  the 
marsh  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland.  Access  to  beach 
and  sand-dunes  was  severely  restricted,  and  observation  of 
migrating  passerines  was  practically  confined  to  the  fields  and 
to  the  few  trees  and  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  coastal  road. 

No  prolonged  observation  of  migration  along  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  coast  south  of  Mablethorpe  would  appear  to  have  been 
carried  out.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of  augmenting 
the  knowledge  of  migratory  flight  lines  along  the  east  coast 
that  we  have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  problem  in  this  area. 

The  autumn  of  1942  was  not  particularly  favourable  for 
visible  migration,  the  weather  being  mild  and  the  prevailing 
winds  westerly.  Passerines  were  encountered  only  in  very 
small  numbers,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  “  rush  ”  oc¬ 
curred.  Two  exceptionally  late  records  by  Mr.  Moore  are 
worthy  of  special  note,  a  Redstart  on  November  13th,  and  a 
Common  Sandpiper  on  November  29th.  [Eritish  Birds,  Vol. 
xxxvi,  p.  183].  The  passage  of  Arctic  Skuas  during  October 
was  another  interesting  feature,  no  less  than  15  single  birds 
being  seen  on  October  25th. 

The  winter  was  exceptionally  mild,  and  brought  no  uncom¬ 
mon  visitors,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  Little  Auk,  The 
regular  winter  visitors,  especially  Snow  Buntings  and  Hooded 
Crows,  were  unusually  scarce. 

Our  activities  have  been  unexpectedly  curtailed  by  Mr. 
Moore’s  departure  to  serve  with  ensa,  and  our  records  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  will,  unfortunately,  be  spasmodic. 

August  23rd.  Several  Wheatears,  4  Golden  Plovers,  a 
Sandwich  Tern  to  S.  August  26th,  2  Wheatears,  30  Golden 
Plovers,  50  Lapwings.  August  30th,  3  Wheatears,  10  Yellow’ 
Wagtails,  4  Pied  Flycatchers,  a  Common  Redstan  (1st  winter 
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male),  2  Whinchats,  several  Meadow  and  Tree  Pipits,  4  Com¬ 
mon  Sandpipers,  a  Common  Buzzard.  August  31st,  a  Fied 
Flycatcher. 

September  i.  A  Wheatear,  a  young  Cuckoo,  2  Common 
Buzzards.  September  2,  4  Yellow  Wagtails,  4  Whitethroats, 
a  Willow  Warbler  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher,  hundreds  of  Linnets, 
a  female  Red  backed  Shrike,  Swallows  to  S.  singly  and  in 
small  parties  after  6  p  rn  ,  a  Turtle  Dove,  a  Long-eared  Owl 
Hushed  from  drain,  a  Kingfisher.  About  80  Golden  Plovers  and 
150  Lapwings.  September  3rd.  Several  Wheatears,  3  Whin- 
chats,  3  Common  Sandpipers,  4  Common  Terns.  September 
4th.  Several  Wheatears,  Meadow  and  Tree  Pipits,  2  Swifts 
to  S.,  5  Kestrels  over  links  September  5th.  Party  of  Swifts 
to  S.  September  6th.  Several  Wheatears,  a  Pied  and  2  Spotted 
Flycatchers,  single  Whitethroat,  Willow  Warbler  and  Yellow 
Wagtail,  8  Whinchats,  many  Meadow  and  a  few  Tree  Pipits, 
many  Swallows  and  a  few  Swifts  to  S.,  a  Common  Sandpiper, 
5  Kestrels,  75  Golden  Plovers,  and  an  Arctic  Skua  to  S.  Septem¬ 
ber  8th.  10  Yellow  Wagtails,  8  Whinchats,  a  Whitethroat, 
many  Swallows  and  a  few  Swifts  to  S.,  6  Kestrels  an  Arctic 
Skua.  September  10th.  2  Wheatears,  a  Kestrel.  Septem¬ 
ber  12.  9  Wheatears,  many  Linnets  and  Meadow  Pipits,  2 

Whinchats,  a  Common  Sandpiper  September  13th.  12 

Wheatears,  2  Yellow  Wagtails,  2  Whitethroats  (1  singing 
autumn  sub-song).  About  300  Linnets,  3  Whinchats,  a  Kestrel. 
About  50  Mallards  on  beach,  2  Common  Sandpipers,  3  Cormo¬ 
rants  to  S  E.  September  15th.  Several  Wheatears  ar  d  a 
single  Whitethroat.  September  16th.  7  Tufted  Ducks,  2 
Shovellers  and  a  Teal  on  Sutton  brickpits.  September  :7th. 
A  few  Pied  Flycatchers.  September  18th.  7  Wigeonj,  6 

Shovellers  and  2  Tufted  Ducks  on  Sutton  brickpits.  Sep  em¬ 
ber  20th.  A  Wheatear,  a  Common  Sandpiper,  2  Common 
Terns,  an  Arctic  and  a  Great  Skua  to  S.  September  rjrd. 
A  Common  Sandpiper,  a  Curlew.  About  40  Golden  Plo  ers. 
September  30th.  A  Reed  Warbler  at  Sutton  brickpits. 

October  1st.  4  Wheatears,  a  Kingfisher,  a  Common 
Sandpiper.  2  Kestrels.  Oct.  4th.  A  Kingfisher.  About  150 
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Golden  Plovers,  2  Puffins  et  sea,  a  Great  Northern  Diver,  3 
Gannets  to  S.  Oct.  7th.  Some  Skylarks,  about  300  Golden 
Plovers,  an  Arctic  Skua  to  S.  Oct.  8th.  4  Sanderlings,  *0 
Golden  Plovers  to  S  ,  an  Arctic  Skua  to  S  ,  a  Cormorant  to  N. 
Oct.  10th.  3  Arctic  Skuas  to  N.  6  Cormorants  to  N.  Oct.  n. 
Many  Linnets  and  Greenfinches  moving,  a  Kingfisher,  anOyster 
Catcher  to  S.,  many  Common  Terns  to  S.,  4  Arctic  Skuas  and 
a  Cormorant  to  S.  Oct.  14th.  30  Wigeons  on  Sutton  brick- 

pits.  Oct.  15th.  Sanderlings  to  S.,  an  Arctic  Skua  to  N  Oct. 
18th.  About  90  Golden  Plovers,  19  Wigeons  at  sea  and  n  to 
S..  7  Mallards  to  S.,  Arctic  Skua  to  S.,  3  Common  Terns  to  N. 
Oct.  25th.  2  Sanderlings,  a  Cormorant  to  N.  and  2  to  S.,  15 

Arctic  Skuas  (singly)  to  S.,  15  Common  Scoters,  8  Brent 

Geese  to  S.  Oct.  30th.  3  Sanderlings,  the  first  Hooded  Crow. 
Oct.  31st.  2  Redstarts,  6  Sanderlings. 

November  3rd.  The  first  Redwing,  3  Cormorants  to  S. 
Nov.  6th.  Many  Greenfinches,  26  Hooded  Crows,  an  Arctic 
Skua  to  N.  Nov.  8th.  A  dead  Redwing  at  high-water  mark. 
About  60  Golden  Plovers,  5  Hooded  and  20  Carrion  Crows. 
Nov.  13th.  A  late  Redstart,  3  Snow  Buntings,  4  Hooded 
Crows,  3  Sanderlings.  About  200  Golden  Plovers,  18  Wigeons 
at  sea.  Nov  15th.  Some  Skylarks  and  Meadow  Pipits,  2 
Hooded  Crows.  About  250  Golden  Plovers,  a  Great  Northern 
Diver  at  sea.  Nov  20th.  2  Hooded  Crows.  About  200 

Golden  Plovers.  Nov.  21st.  36  Wigeons  to  N..  a  Little  Auk 
to  N.  Nov.  22nd.  25  Wigeons  to  S.,  2  Cormorants  to  N. 

Nov.  27th.  30  Common  Scoters  ’  Nov.  29th.  An  exception- 

♦  <  -• 

__  *  •  ^ 

ally  late  Common  Sandpiper,  3  small  parties  of  Common 

Scoters  About  200  Golden  Plovers. 

December  4th.  Cormorant  to  S.  Dec.  13th.  Whooper 
Swan  at  Sutton  Brickpits,  remained  until  Dec.  28th.  Dec! 
19th.  Many  Greenfinches.  A  Redshank,  22  Mallards  and  2 
Tufted  Ducks  at  sea.  Dec.  24th.  Flock  of  about  20C0  Lap¬ 
wings  and  t 000  Golden  Plovers,  23  Mallards  at  sea,  4  Greater 
Black-backed  Gulls  Dec.  29th.  A  Sanderling.  About  300 
Golden  Plovers,  party  of  15  Common  Scoters  and  2  Mallards 
at  sea.  Dec  3'ist!  About  500  Golden  Plovers,  7  Wigeons  at 
sea,  2  Shelducks  to  N.,  a  Sparrow  Hawk,  » 
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January  2nd.  About  50  Linnets,  2  Redshanks,  6  Com¬ 
mon  Scoters  at  sea,  a  Kestrel  to  N.  over  the  sea,  a  Puffin 
to  N. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ALFORD  DISTRICT  1942. 

A.  E.  Smith. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. —  Bird  seen  in  Mother 
Wood  on  April  3rd. 

Common  Redstart. — Pair  in  Well  Vale  on  July  4th. 
May  have  been  nesting.  Another  at  Nab  Hill,  Tetford  on 
Sept.  1 8th. 

Nightingale. — Pair  present  in  Well  Low  Wood  on  May 
24th.  probably  nesting. 

Hawfinch. —  r5  birds  feeding  on  hornbeam  seeds  in  Well 
Vale  on  Dec.  22nd 

CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham. 

Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito,  Mr.  A  S.  Kennard  and  myself  are 
still  interested  in  the  rich  Holocene  Deposit  of  North  Lines. 
Although  on  a  more  restricted  scale  than  formally,  this  year, 
section  Scawby  No.  4  yielded  the  usual  generous  amount  of 
shells  totalling  55  species  or  9,700  specimens,  including  11 
recent  of  C.  acicula 

A  little  later  Scawby  No.  5  yielded  49  species  comprising 
5,556  specimens,  including  90  Retinella  petronella  and  980  Vevtigos. 
10%  of  the  latter  are  the  extinct  Vertigo  concinna ,  most  of  tnem 
were  perfect,  the  columella  distinctive  tooth  being  clearly 
discernible. 

Mr.  Shillito  hopes  to  get  another  trial  hole  at  Scawby  and 
our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  meticulous  way  he  has 
washed  out  the  various  delicate  shells  contained  in  each  trial, 
together  with  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  process.  Lastly, 
our  best  thanks  are  again  extended  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  for 
the  time  and  trouble  he  has  taken  in  verifying  the  numerous 
species.  It  also  yielded  Oxychilus  cellavia ,  Succinea  putris  and 
Vitrea,  pdlucida  all  new  to  the  deposit. 
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Woodpigeon  Investigation , 

WOODPIGEON  INVESTIGATION. 

The  L.  N.  U.  co-operated  with  the  British  Trust  for  Orni¬ 
thology  in  a  “  mass  observation  "  of  woodpigeons  during  the 
autumn,  winter  and  spring  of  1942-3,  with  the  object  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  distribution  of  pigeons  throughout  the  country, 
their  movements  and  feeding  habits. 

Observations  are  required  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1943-4,  an^  co-operation  from  members  of  the  Union  is  again 
invited.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  helped  last  year  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  their  support  but  more  observers  are  urgently  required  in 
the  eastern  counties,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas 
where  details  of  winter  flocking  are  required. 

Very  little  work  is  asked  of  the  observer — it  consists  of 
recording  data  concerning  the  pigeons  seen  during  each  month. 
The  facts  required  are:  (i)  Date,  (ii)  Hour,  (iii)  Locality,  (iv) 
Number  of  woodpigeons  seen,  (v)  Behaviour  e.g.  feeding  (crop 
being  indicated)  and  (vi)  Number  of  Stockdoves  present. 

Monthly  record  cards  are  available  on  which  to  note 
details  regarding  the  pigeons  seen.  If  an  observer  sees  no 
woodpigeons,  it  is  still  desirable  to  forward  a  card,  as  this 
indicates  the  scarcity  of  the  birds  in  that  locality. 

Applications  for  field  count  cards  for  the  1943-4  season 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  City  and  County  Museum, 
Lincoln.  Cards  should  be  returned  to  the  same  address  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

NOTE. 

Sitona  Humkralis  at  3,400  feet,  near  Lincoln.  [Extract 
from  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Entomological  Society,  7  April 

r94?]  • 

“  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  K.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
the  beetle  Sitona  Humeralis  Stephens  w’hich  had  entered  the 
cabin  of  an  aircraft  on  March  1 6th,  1943,  at  15 .30  hours,  when 
Sergeant  George  was  flying  at  3,400  feet  above  ground-level, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  This  weevil  is  common  in 
the  south  of  England  and  the  home  counties,  but  rarer  farther 
nortfl.  It  is  found  on  clover,  vetch,  trefoil,  etc.“. 
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